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ALONG THE DRIVEWAY AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES. GUARDIANS OF THE PLACE 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS > 


OF HUMANE WORK 


THE FOLLOWING VERSES ARE AGAIN PUBLISHED IN 

OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS BY SPECIAL REQUEST. 

MR. AND MRS. NORSTROM OF LOS ANGELES, CAL- 

IFORNIA, HAVE HAD THEM PRINTED ON A BEAUTI- 

FUL CARD UNDER THE ABOVE PICTURE IN MEMORY 

OF THEIR DOG NELA REXIA, WHO DIED MARCH if 
1923 


Waiting 
High up in the courts of heaven today 
A little dog-angel waits; 
With the other angels she will not play, 
But she sits alone at the gates; 
“For I know that my master will come,’ says she; 
“And when he comes he will call for me.’ 


She sees the spirits that pass him by 
As they hasten toward the throne, 
And she watches them with a wistful eye 
As she sits at the gates alone. 
“But I know wf I just wait patiently 
That some day my master will come,” says she. 


And her master, far on the earth below, 
As he sits in his easy chair, 
Forgets sometimes, and he whistles low 
For the dog that zs not there; 
And the little dog-angel cocks her ears, 
And dreams that her master’s call she hears. 
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And I know, when at length her master watts 
Outside in the dark and cold 
For the hand of Death to open the gates 
That lead to those courts of gold, 
The little dog-angel’s eager bark 
Will comfort his soul in the shivering dark. 
—From The Open Door 


An Interesting Letter 


The President of the S. P. C. A. of Toulon 
wrote to Pope Benedict XV, inquiring if the 
Catholic Church did not condemn bull fights, 
and received the following reply from the Papal 
Secretary, Cardinal Gaspari. 


THE VATICAN, October 23, 1920. 

Madame: What you have asked of the Holy 
Father on the anniversary of the good Saint who 
called animals his brothers and sisters, is entirely 
within the spirit of our holy books, which call 
upon even the savage beasts to praise the Lord, 
and it agrees perfectly with the merciful words 
of Him who was wont to be called the Lamb of 
God and who spoke feelingly of foxes in their 
holes and birds in the sky, which the Heavenly 
Father did not forget to feed. 

Considering that in spite of the spirit of human- 
ity spread abroad by the ancient Law and still 
more by the new Law, human barbarity is again 
expressing itself in bull fights, there is no doubt 
but that the Church will continue to do as it has 
done in the past, condemn resolutely such shame- 
ful and bloody spectacles. 

I must also tell you, Madame, how much the 
Church encourages all the noble souls that are 
working to wipe out this blot, and how whole 
heartedly it approves of societies established for 
this end and directing their efforts to develop the 
sentiments of mercy towards animals. 

As your Society in Toulon has already done so 
well and is following out its duties without fear or 
faltering, the Holy Father is very happy to ex- 
press to you his great satisfaction and his hopes 
for the full success of your undertaking, as wor- 
thy as it is necessary. 

In serving a cause of such great humanity, may 
your Society remain true to the noblest traditions 
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of France and may it also render a rich service to 
Christian charity and kindliness. 

With the paternal benediction of His Holiness, 
Madame, for yourself and for all your co-workers 
and associates, I beg to offer you my personal 
felicitations, as well as my respectful salutations 
in Christ.—Cardinal Gaspari. 

STATE OF MAINE, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 

Avucusta, Sept. 29, 1924. 
Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Bt., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: A friend of mine has just sent me 
copy of your 1924 report and I have read it with 
deep interest. You are doing a wonderful work. 

Your society is a model for others and I do not 
want the occasion to pass without expressing to 
you my interest in your work, and my apprecia- 
tion of all you are doing for all of God’s creatures. 

I should like to enroll as an active member and 
enclose you my check. 

Cordially yours, 
Pebabaxcer: 
Governor of Maine. 

The above letter gave great pleasure to the 
president who has deeply appreciated the atti- 
tude of Governor Baxter toward our fourfooted 
friends and considers it an honor to have his 
name in our list of members.—A. H. 8. 


Prayer by Dr. Johnson 

(Taken from “ Thackery and His Daughter.’’) 

O Lord, my Maker, and Protector, who hast 
graciously sent me into this world to work out 
my own salvation, enable me to drive from me all 
such unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may mis- 
lead or hinder me in the practise of those duties 
which Thou hast required. and while 
it shall please Thee to continue me in this world 
where much is to be done, and little to be known, 
teach me, by Thy Holy Spirit, to withdraw my 
mind from unprofitable and dangerous inquiries, 
from difficulties vainly curious, and doubts im- 
possible to be solved. Let me rejoice in the light 
which Thou hast imparted, let me serve Thee 
with active zeal and humble confidence, and wait 
with patient expectation for the time in which the 


soul which Thou receivest shall be satisfied with 
knowledge. Amen. 


A Valuable Book for Humane Workers 


We have had sent to us recently a book en- 
titled, ‘‘A Century of Work for Animals: The 
History of the R. 8. P. C. A., 1824-1924. This 
book was written by Edward G. Fairholme, chief 
secretary of that society, who visited us last fall, 
and by Wellesley Pain, editor of the magazine 
they publish. The president of the R.8. P. C. A. 
is H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, K.G., and he has 
written a foreword from St. James Palace. This 
is a most interesting book and the illustrations are 
very valuable, as they bring before us the por- 
traits of such great humane workers as Richard 
Martin, the baroness Burdett-Coutts, and many 
other notable men and women whose names have 
been known for their good works for years past. 
There is also an introduction by Lord Lambourne, 
chairman of the R. 8. P. C. A., from which we 
quote the following: 

“Meanwhile, I would have you remember that 
as the invention of one generation is the ordinary 
mechanism of the next, so in the social sphere 
future generations may condemn pleasures which 
today appear to us harmless. Who knows, but 
in the years to come public opinion may decide 
that the professional athlete, like the Roman 
gladiator, is a danger to the state? And surely 
there are already indications that the lust of 
sport is reacting dangerously on the industrial 
welfare of the community. But, be that as it 
may, I believe that future generations, influ- 
enced by humane teaching, will learn to regard 
life, in any form, as a sacred trust; I believe, too, 
that sympathy will extend to the farthest limit of 
animal creation. And if the national character 
can be influenced in this direction, then, e’er this 
century has run its course, sport, in so far as it 
necessitates the taking of life or causing pain, will 
not only cease to produce either pleasure or ex- 
citement, but cruelty and suffering which are too 
often the result will no longer be charged against 
the heart of man.”’ 

We strongly advise all humane workers to buy 
a copy of this book which is published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY, DEDHAM 


About the electric cages, invented by Mr. 
Huntington Smith in 1911, forty-seven of which 
are now in use in this country and in England, 
Italy, and Canada, the following letters have 
been received: 

From Mrs. Richard Hardy, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., July 21, 1924: ‘‘l am so relieved to have 
the installation, for I should have had it in a 
year ago. When I see their practicality and 
their labor saving feature, I wonder how we have 
been able to get on without them for so long a 
time. They are a big stride in humanitarian 
progress.” 

From Mrs. Harold A. Ritz, Charleston, W. 
Va., Oct. 28, 1924: ‘‘The electric cage arrived a 
short time ago and seems to be working perfectly. 
I feel a big step in the furtherance of the Humane 
Cause has been taken. I have worked for two 
years to accomplish the purchase and it shows 
what perseverance will do.” 

Many other letters are received from year to 
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year. One man who has used the cages from the 
very beginning in the society where he is the 
head, said: ‘‘Mr. Huntington Smith ought to 
have a monument as high as Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment in Boston for the wonderful invention, as 
no method of putting small animals to death has 
even been thought of which would approach it 
for humaneness.”’ 


Unfortunate Pets 


We are sometimes criticised at the Animal 
Rescue League because we are so exceedingly 
careful where we place puppies and kittens. 
When a mother comes in and wants one for her 
child we often refuse, after talking with the 
mother a little while, as we frequently find her 
whole object is to have the child amused; she does 
not seem to realize in the least that these young 
animals—the puppies and kittens—are very sus- 
ceptible to pain and to ill treatment of any kind. 
They want and they need affection, although they 
are nothing but little fourfooted animals. ‘They 
should not be placed in the hands of any child 
that is allowed to regard a pet as they would a 
teddy bear or a mechanical doll. It depends en- 
tirely upon the mother whether we are willing to 
give the child a puppy or a kitten. 

It seems very strange to us that women who 
love their little children and who want to protect 
them from suffering of all kinds should not have 
the right feeling for the young of other mothers, 
and want to protect them from suffering, but it is 
unfortunate that many women care nothing for 
the suffering of these pets if their children are 
made happy. 

This explains why we do not care to give these 
fourfooted little waifs to mothers who ask for 
them when we know they simply. want their 
children amused, and who are not likely to re- 
gard the puppies and kittens as creatures that 
need kind and considerate care.—A. H. 5. 


We are always glad to hear of new Animal 
Rescue Leagues as such shelters are needed in 
every city just as much as police stations are. 
Unowned dogs or cats wandering about the 
streets, starving and often diseased are a most 
painful sight to humane eyes as well as a menace 
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to the health of other animals they may come in 
contact with. We hear that such a shelter has 
just been opened in Richmond, Virginia. The 
president is Miss Ellen Glasgow. We hope that 
the plan of the shelter is on the same lines as the 
Boston League and not to be carried on, as some 
shelters are, as a place to keep homeless and sick 
animals crowded together instead of putting 
them humanely to death. Death is the least of 
all evils for the homeless dogs and cats. In the 
work of the Animal Rescue League we have made 
it a rule only to keep young and healthy male 
dogs and cats for a short time and to be exceed- 
ingly careful where they are placed. All the 
others are put humanely to death by the electric 
lethal method which is the most humane method 
ever invented for the use of humane societies. 
We congratulate Richmond on the start of this 
much needed work and wish the League there 
every success. 


The New Bedford Animal Rescue League is 
doing excellent work and is relieving the suffering 
of many unfortunate animals. The president, 
Mrs. William P. Colville, Mrs. Joseph C. Nowell, 
secretary, Mrs. Delmont A. Miller, treasurer, and 
the board of directors, besides many others are 
doing a fine work. It is a great comfort to know 
that these shelters for animals are increasing in this 
country. They are greatly needed everywhere. 


The Cheshire County Humane Society of New 
Hampshire has long been held up as a pattern of 
usefulness. We have recently received from Mrs. 
Jennie B. Powers, their indefatigable agent, a 
very attractive illustrated report showing what 
they are doing for children and animals. Mr. 
Frank A. Wright, president, has been fortunate 
in getting an excellent corps of workers and much 
good is being done through the society’s efforts. 


Yellowstone Park Animals 

The sight of wild things living under natural 
conditions becomes one of the chief charms of a 
vacation in the Yellowstone Park, and the first 
question asked by nearly every tourist is ‘‘ How 
many animals does the park contain?” This 
question is answered in the annual report of the 
director of the National Park Service for 1920, in 


which the park superintendent has given the fol- 
lowing interesting data regarding the wild life of 
the park. 

The wild herd of buffalo ranging in the Pelican 
Valley contains well over a hundred head. The 
tame herd, so called because they are fed hay dur- 
ing the winter months, totals 442 animals. This 
herd ranges in-the Lamivar R Veralley and tour- 
ists who make the side trip to the Buffalo Farm 
may easily view the herd. 

About 200 mountain or big-horn sheep maké the 
Yellowstone their home. The park superintendent 
considers the antelope situation serious; only 300 
head of antelope are left. As antelope will not 
breed in captivity and zodlogical gardens cannot 
maintain the ones they have, it is essential that the 
Yellowstone herd be wisely cared for if the exter- 
mination of the prong-horn is to be prevented. 

There are 800 moose in the park, which range 
in the upper valley of the Yellowstone River and 
in the Falls River Basin in the southwestern corner 
of the park. 

In 1912 there were 50,000 elk in the Yellow- 
stone; today only 23,G00 remain. The winter of 
1918-19 was reported as the severest which the 
wild animals ever had to face. The heavy snows 
of 1918 forced the elk outside the park limits in 
search of food and thousands were killed by hunt- 
ers, while many more died from exposure and 
starvation. If the elk herds are to be preserved, 
the superintendent recommends a restricted 
hunting season in Montana, and more winter 
feeding of hay. 

Deer, once so numerous, now number only 
1200 mule deer and but 100 of the white-tail 
species. Beaver are reported so numerous that 
there is practically no way of estimating their 
number. Almost every stream has its colonies. 
Woodchucks, while considered insignificant ani- 
mals in the park, are unusually numerous and 
greatly attract the attention of tourists. Porcu- 
pines are numerous all over the park plateau and 
are often seen. 

Jack rabbits are quite common about Mam- 
moth Hot Springs and Tower Falls, and the snow- 
shoe rabbit is an abundant inhabitant of the 
forested areas. Among other animals often seen 
are the pine squirrels, three different species of 
chip munks, two species of ground squirrels, 
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muskrat, conies, badgers in open country, and five 
species of bats. Canada lynx, bobcat, fox, 
wolverines and fishers occur in the park, but are 
rarely seen even by the park rangers. 

Otter, pine marten, mink, skunk, two species 
of weasel, flying squirrels, woodrats, pocket go- 
phers, jumping mice, nine other species of mice and 
three different shrews are common everywhere, 
but not often seen by tourists because most of 
these animals are active only at night. 

Coyotes, wolves and mountain lions are the 
most destructive of the carnivorous animals, and 
are hunted and trapped each year by the park 
rangers. In 1920, 107 coyotes and 28 wolves 
were destroyed. 

As the park bears attract the greatest interest 
it is interesting to learn that there are over 100 
black bears in the park. Black, brown and cin- 
namon bears are all included in the term “black,” 
as scientists have agreed that each is but a differ- 
ent color phase of the same species. The super- 
intendent reports that there is no reason why the 
black bear should not become more and more 
abundant. It is also estimated that there are at 
least forty grizzly bears, Yellowstone Park pro- 
viding the last stronghold for the silver tips. 

There are 200 different species of birds listed as 
occurring in the park, although only sixty-five are 
common and likely to be noted by tourists. 
Hawks, owls, osprey, mallards, geese and pelicans 
are unusually tame and easily studied because 
of the absolute protection given under the na- 
tional park.—From New York Times. 


BARN AT PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM 


FUZZY, A LEAGUE DOG 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


St. Leonore and the Robin 


(Sixth Century) 

About the time when St. Columba was busily 
teaching Christianity to the Scots, another party 
of Irish monks, obeying the command, “Go ye ~ 
into all the world and preach the Gospel,” landed 
in Gaul, which in those days was the name for 
France. Gaul was then in a very wretched state, 
for the Romans, who had done so much for its 
civilization, were gone, and a horde of devastating 
Norsemen, sweeping over the country, had driven 
away the peaceful inhabitants, causing their 
lands to go out of cultivation and their tame ani- 
mals to take refuge in the forests, gradually re- 
turning to their wild state. 

Then it was that St. Leonore landed in France 
with a following of sixty disciples, and established 
himself in a wild barren place at the mouth of the 
River Rance. Here they constructed a rude 
chapel with a wooden cross, and afterwards, 
erecting their own dwelling, set about reclaiming 
the land. Hard they worked, tilling the ground 
for spring sowing; but, although they had 
brought other necessaries with them, they found 
they had forgotten their seed! ‘‘ How, then,” 
asked the despairing monks, ‘‘ were they to sow 
the seed for their daily bread?’ But the good 
Leonore replied: ‘Do thou only make ready, for 
God will provide.” And he was right, for not 
long afterwards, as he was praying, he saw a 
robin come and perch upon the cross, holding in 
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his beak a spray of wheat. Amazed at the sight, 
they followed the bird when it flew away, and it 
led them into a glade in a neighboring forest 
where some plants of wheat had been preserved 
by resowing themselves—the last remnant, per- 
haps, of a rich cultivation, which had disappeared 
with the inhabitants who had brought it there. 

Joyfully St. Leonore fell on his knees, and, 
after giving thanks, carefully gathered every one 
of those precious seeds, which in due time were to 
sow the seed of those golden harvests which are 
still the glory of that part of France.—The 
Brotherhood of Love, collected and arranged by 
Florence H. Suckling. 


St. Carileff 
(A. D. 540) 

About the same time that the robin brought the 
wheat to St. Leonore there was living in another 
part of Gaul a good man called Carileff. His 
home was in a monastery, but he was always long- 
ing to go away to some wild spot where he might 
serve God alone and teach the ignorant. So, ob- 
taining permission to do so, he set out and traveled 
on till he came to the ruins of a Roman villa, where 
he made his home. Now, the villa stood in what 
had once been a garden, with long-neglected 
vines, and these Carileff set himself to prune. 

And it came to pass that one day when so en- 
gaged, and being very warm, he took off his hood 
and hung it upon an oak-tree, and so busy was he 
that he never saw a little wren come peeping and 
peering about, looking for a spot in which to 
build her nest. 

Spying the hood, she thought it the very place 
for her purpose, and at once began her prepara- 
tions, so that when at eventide he came for his 
garment there peered out at him the timid bright 
eye of a tiny bird; and Carileff, who loved all the 
brotherhood dearly, had not the heart to disturb 
her, so, leaving his hood in her possession, crept 
noiselessly away, and chancing to revisit his 
monastery, related to the Abbot the story of the 
little wren, and the good man, whilst giving Cari- 
leff his blessing, told him to mark well the place 
where the wren had nested, for there would one 
day arise a house of God. 

But not only the birds, but the wild creatures of 
the surrounding woods, made friends with Cari- 


leff, and came to him from far and near. Among 
these was amagnificent bull, who came constantly 
from the forest, to be patted and stroked be- 
tween his horns, so it was not surprising that, 
when startled and chased by the dogs of King 
Childebert, who was hunting in the forest, the 
bull should go thundering back to St. Carileff for 
protection, and when the King arrived at its heels 
he found the great creature standing quietly by 
the Saint’s side, who was kneeling with clasped 
hands in prayer. Childebert was so amazed at 
this strange sight that he questioned St. Carileff, 
and after promising to let the bull go free, granted 
him all the lands in the vicinity, where, later, 
there arose a great abbey and the prosperous 
town of Calais. 

‘With the gradual disappearance of the Gallo- 
Roman population the oxen, horses, and dogs had 
returned to a savage state, and it was in the forest 
that the British missionaries had to seek for ani- 
mals to employ anew for domestic purposes. 
This redomestication of animals lapsed into a 
savage condition is one of the interesting episodes 
in the civilising mission of the ancient Cenobites.”’ 
(Animals’ Guardian, Vol. IV, No. 7.)—The Broth- 
erhood of Love, collected and arranged by Florence 
H. Suckling. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of October the League re- 
ceived 3676 cats, 755 dogs, 114 horses, and 39 
smaller animals. We placed 94 dogs and 57 
cats in good homes. 


Robert Clark, a little boy twelve years old, 
saw a boy throwing rocks at a small kitten trying 
to kill it. The kitten hid under a wheelbarrow. 
After quite a fight Robert drove the boy away. 
The poor little kitten was so terrified it was hard 
to catch it. When Robert arrived at the League 
he was out of breath on account of hurrying so. 
‘“T am afraid I will be late for school but I had to 
rescue the poor kitten,” said he. 


Following is an example of the risk run in giv- 
ing cats out to business places on the street floor. 
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A cat was accidentally shut out last week on Stu- 
art Street. Three boys about 15 or 16 saw the 
cat on their way to the movies at about 7 P. M. 
At 11 p. m. the cat was still sitting on the side- 
walk so the boys brought her to the League. One 
of the boys remarked, ‘‘She is going to have kit- 
tens and we couldn’t leave her.’”’ Sure enough 
before morning she presented the League with 
six kittens. Had it not been for the boys they 
would have been born on the street as all the 
stores were closed. The owner was found, and 
said this cat was worth a hundred dollars. to him 
as she had kept his place clear of rats for two 
years. These three boys came in the next day to 
see the cat and made her quite a visit. ‘‘Isn’t it 
good we brought her to you?” said one of the 
boys. Business houses are often vexed with us 
when we refuse to give them cats. Can they 
wonder why we are reluctant? 


A short time ago there was a three alarm fire on 
Dudley Street in an old stable which had been 
turned into a warehouse. One of our cars was 
side tracked by the police along with other cars. 
Our agent happened to see a fireman rush out and 
place something on the sidewalk which was 
quickly surrounded by a crowd. He went to 
look and saw a cat. At first he thought it was 
dead, or at least so far gone it would not recover. 
On a chance that it might live he placed the box 
containing the cat where a strong draught could 
reach it. When he arrived at the League the 
poor creature was reviving. He brought it to the 
office and it was indeed a sight; water was pour- 
ing from the eyes, nose and mouth, and it smelt 
so strongly of burnt wood that it was necessary 
to air the office. The cat was put in one of our 
comfortable cat rooms and by evening it was able 
to eat a little. We had several telephone mes- 
sages the next day about this cat asking if it were 
here, and if it was still alive, and after two days a 
woman called for it. She said the cat was the 
pet of the place; that she and the cat had an even 
chance to get out during the fire; she lost a lot of 
her things and was overcome by smoke so she was 
obliged to go home in a taxi. She was delighted 
to get the cat and took it to her own home to 
care for until the business started up again. 


Incidents of the Work 


There are those who cannot understand how 
much some people love their fourfooted friends, 
but the workers at the League see and understand 
and sympathize. 

Recently a woman came to the League with a 
request for help which for some moments she 
could not explain because of her grief. When she 
could control her voice she said her mother had 
died and she was obliged to make some changes in 
her life. She had fifteen cats and three kittens, 
mostly poor homeless cats picked off the streets. 
For fear of what might befall them in her 
changed circumstances she had decided to have 
them all put to death. This was a very hard 
thing to do but she could not risk their becoming 
homeless and suffering again. Our kind and 
sympathetic agent, Mr. Stanley, went to her 
home and chloroformed the entire family of cats 
and kittens. She was exceedingly grateful for the 
careful and humane work and gave the League 
$15.00. 


A visitor said to Miss Barr, one of our office 
force in the lower corridor, ‘‘I could not stand it 
to see the sick, injured and homesick dogs and 
cats brought in,’ to which Miss Barr replied, 
‘““We have sad times and glad times. It makes us 
glad to see those that are fit go out in to beautiful 
homes, whisked away in limousines. For example, 
a kitten was taken away by a young lady just re- 
turned from abroad.”’ 


The League has unexpected visitors. One hot 
day before summer ended a large truck stopped 
before our door with eleven head of cattle packed 
and jammed into the truck in an exceedingly 
painful manner. One or two had fallen to the 
floor in sheer exhaustion and were being trampled 
on. One of our agents went out to the truck and 
did the best he could to lessen the suffering of — 
the poor animals by giving them water and spray- 
ing them so that they went on their way to Fall. 
River in a more comfortable condition. It is 
surprising when we think of it that men and wo- 
men who enjoy eating beef never give one dollar 
to encourage and help humane education and 
better treatment of these suffering creatures. 
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OcTOBER 6, 1924. 

My Dear Mrs. Smith: I am enclosing herewith 
a late photograph of my canine pal, ‘‘ Boots.” 
“Boots” is a League dog and I have had him 
just about a year now. When I first took him 
from Carver Street he was about as rambunc- 
tious an animal as I ever saw. It took me four 
months to make him come down to earth, but 
when he saw that I was his real friend he took to 
me like ducks to the water. He somewhat resem- 
bles my other League dog, which was put to sleep 
during my sojourn in Europe during the Summer 
of 1923. I have never fully recovered from the 
loss of my first dog, also called ‘‘ Boots,’’ and 
daresay I never will. My only regret.is that I do 
not have a photograph of him, as fine a dog as 
ever walked on four legs.—Eugene Bertram Wil- 
lard. 


ReEvERE, Mass., Sept. 21, 1924. 
Weare in receipt of your postal asking informa- 
tion about the cat we received May 7, 1924, and 
in reply would state that the cat has proved per- 
fectly satisfactory and is being given a good home, 


and fed at a cost of about $1.50 weekly. Hop- — 


~ ing that you will keep up the good work that you 
have so successfully done in the past we remain. 
—J. EK. T. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 
Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge. came see a oe ae 53 


150 


Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue..... 156 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Street....... Pythian sce gio CDSS 


Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street........ 66 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 


Street. coi ge ee a ee ee 618 
Pine Ridge, Dedham 7a) sana eee 30 
Medfield tcnit tiie ascaet teenie, cee een 26 
Chelsea, 364th Street..............0... 121 

1,308 


A mounted police officer came out of his way to 
bring an injured pigeon to the League. 


Governor Baxter of Maine has given a thor- 
oughbred white Collie to the Thomaston State 
Prison in Maine believing that the presence of the 
beautiful animal will be helpful and comforting, 
and will tend to create a more unselfish spirit 
among the prisoners. 


The League has rather an unusual guest at 
present. A boy brought in a turtle. It was 
placed in the little green enclosure where there is a 
rockery with ferns, and the men supply it with 
flies. Later on a country home can be found for 
him. 


On July 7 we received 218 calls over the tele- 
phone; these calls coming from the city and 
suburbs, mostly requests that our ambulances 
should go for cats that were either strays or that 
their owners wanted to get rid of. With such a 
large number of calls the League should not be 
criticised if it cannot answer every call as 
promptly as the party telephoning desires. 
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THE BUNGALOW PORCH, PINE RIDGE 


LETTERS 


STRATHAM, N. H., Sept. 27, 1924. 
In reply to your inquiry about dog 4312, I 
would say that he has proved most satisfactory. 
A happier and more contented animal would be 
hard to find. He has proved very intelligent and 
I have taught him a number of tricks. He is in 
excellent health. My place has between six and 
seven acres so he has plenty of space in which to 
run. I named him John Carver and I call him 
Carver. Heisa very good watch dog; in short, a 

delightful little fellow in every way.—E. E. L. 


“‘Every Dog Has His Day’’ 


Roxsury, Mass., September 4, 1924. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: The faithful Zippo—bless 
his heart!—wishes me to tell you about the de- 
lightful outing he had recently—a regular gala 
day the dear fellow had, I am sure you will say. 

A friend and I planned a day’s visit to that in- 
teresting old seaport town, Gloucester, and it oc- 
curred to us that a trip on the salt water would be 
a great pleasure to the dear old dog, who had been 
mewed up in the house for some time with a 
hurt paw, due to stepping on a broken milk 
bottle, I suspect. 

So it came to pass that we three—my friend, 
Zippo and your humble scribe—found ourselves, 
one lovely morning of late, on board the steamer 


en route to Cape Ann. The kind officials on the 
boat made no objections to a well-behaved dog 
on deck, and so our canine companion scrambled 
up the hatchway to the upper deck, and seemed 
to enjoy doing so as a great lark—an experience 
quite new to stir up his brain cells. Arrived at 
the top, he staggered about the boat, not having 
acquired his sea legs, and on the whole journey to 
that seaport city he seemed much interested in 
all the unaccustomed sights and sounds—the 
screeching of the sea gulls as they wheeled and 
dipped all about, the bell buoys’ clangor, the 
white foam that churned in the vessel’s wake, 
etc. He was a model of good behavior all the 
time, and made new friends galore. 

We started off that morning before Zippo had 
had his breakfast, so we took along with us a 
supply of fresh meat all cut up to the proper size 
and carefully wrapped in wax paper, and from all 
appearances he enjoyed his breakfast out there in 
the open air, his appetite whetted by the salt 
breezes. Zippo has not yet acquired the knack 
of drinking from paper-envelopes, such as ships 
carry as drinking cups in these times of sanitary — 
living. I suspect his mouth is somewhat a misfit 
—very naturally. No sooner had the boat 
docked than we searched for a Woolworth store, 
and for a dime bought a huge mug with capacious 
top for the dear fellow’s convenience, for we 
suspected he might be thirsty. 

On the main street we discovered a good res- 
taurant, where the succulent clam was featured 
as a specialty. ‘‘Any cats in here?” we queried, 
as we paused on the threshold. “‘Nary a one,” 
we were told, as we ensconsced ourselves in the 
cosiest little Dickensy stall, Just big enough for 
two, and stowed Zippo safely out of sight beneath 
the table, where the big mug proved of good 
service, for we poured the contents of-our glasses 
of ice water into it, and he had a good long drink 
after sampling the contents of our plates. 
“Every dog has his day,” but not every dog his 
own ‘‘beer mug.” 

Later on, in our walk down the main street to 
the beach, we passed a caterer’s shop, its windows 
filled with the most delectable goodies imaginable. 
Cookies brown and toothsome looking and filled 
with chopped nuts just hypnotized the shekels 
out of our inside pockets, and we purchased a 
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dozen, and you may be sure that Zippo had a 
good share when we reached the beach. This 
was his first experience on the seashore, I fancy, 
and he seemed filled with amazement at all he 
saw—paddling out into the salt water, sniffing at 
the seaweed and dulse, and acting as lively as a 
puppy over it all. 

“What a pity to waste so much care and af- 
fection on a dog, when there are so many children 
in the world needing it!’”’ I seem to hear some- 
body remark, as if, by doing for a dog, some 
human being were deprived of his rights and 
loving attention. Sometimes I think such per- 
sons are so deficient in affection that they them- 
selves have not enough of it to go around among 
both animals and human beings—they seem to 
think that if love is bestowed on an animal it 
must of necessity be at some person’s expense. 
Pretty poor logic, I call that. Asif affection were 
to be doled out like pie or cake—the greater the 
number to whom the pie is to be served, the 
smaller the piece for each one! Then I hear 
others remark: ‘‘J have never had the time to 
give to cats and dogs! I have children to care 
for!” False logic again, say I. 

Have you never noticed that if you want a 
favor or some extra bit of work done, you are 
more likely to ask help of the busiest person you 
know? It is usually the busiest ones who are 
most likely to add to their burdens, I have found. 

I was pleasantly reminded of this fact the other 
day when on a long jaunt with Zippo. We two, 
Zippo and I, ‘‘footed it featly”’ over to Jamaica 
Plain and back home again, for we needed the 
walk as a constitutional. In passing through 
Green Street, I stopped in sheer delight before 
one of the most interesting gardens I had seen for 
many a day. Dahlias like small trees (such 
gorgeous masses of color!) and many other flow- 
ers of brilliant tint, a new and very beautiful 
variety of coleus, Swiss chard and—tomatoes— 
all grew together, and all were in flourishing 
condition. Moving about this vivid place, a 
young woman snipped a flower here and there to 
add to the bunch in her hand. ‘‘ Your garden is 
truly a wonder to behold,” I remarked to her as I 
paused to admire. ‘‘ You must be very proud of 
it!” “JT am delighted to hear you say so,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘for itis a rather unusual combination 


—erowing flowers and vegetables together in 
this way. But you see I haven’t very much land, 
and I love the flowers, and the vegetables are a 
help to us, for we have five children in the family, 
and everything of this sort helps,”’ pointing to the 
ripening tomatoes with which the plants were 
loaded. ‘‘And I do love the flowers so, and 
caring for them helps to keep me out of doors a 
bit, for with five children to do for, I might not 
get out very much if it were not for this little 
garden. And then, too,’ she added, ‘“‘it is so 
nice to have the flowers for shut-ins, for I cannot 
give money, and they do seem to enjoy the flow- 
ers!”? ‘Indeed they must,’ I answered, “for I 
never saw finer specimens. You are doing real 
missionary work!’’ And then, coiled up in a 
sunny spot, I espied a beautiful cat. ‘‘My 
Tommy,” said the young woman, who looked 
hardly more than a girl. ‘‘ He follows me every- 
where. And that,’ pointing to another fine cat 
beneath a dahlia bush, ‘‘is his mother. Both of 
them follow me everywhere—are like two 
shadows, in fact, never far away!”’ 

I went on my way with fresh inspiration and a 
glad little song in my heart. Here was a young 
and happy-looking mother of five children, yet 
not too busy to care for two pussies, and cultivate 
a garden for the pure joy of it, and for the happi- 
ness and comfort it gave to others! 

Sometimes we think this a very gray old world 
—full of graft and greed and with very little real 
love init. Especially do we feel this way when 
we scan the newspapers with their daily record 
of crime and disaster. But now and then we 
come across a story that thrills us to the core. <A 
man is dying from lack of blood maybe, and how 
many are the offers from strangers of the neces- 
sary blood for transfusion! It is really wonder- 
ful. We have only to keep our eyes open to see 
how much real kindness there is along with the 
indifference and cruelty and greed. 

A little farther along in my walk that day I 
saw an old man stoop to remove some fragments 
of a broken milk bottle from the pavement, in 
order that no passer-by should hurt his feet on 
them. This recalled to my mind an old school 
teacher I once knew when I was a pupil in her 
class in the grammar school. That was years 
ago, and I remember nothing of her teaching 
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save this: “‘ Never,” said this dear woman, ‘‘ pass 
a bit of broken glass in the streets, but pick it up 
and lay it carefully to one side, lest some horse 
or dog step on it and injure his feet.”” That bit 
of early instruction so sank into my childish mind 
that I have never to this day knowingly dis- 
regarded it. 

When Zippo limped into the house the other 
day, his foot bleeding from an ugly cut, how I 
wished that all were as careful as was this dear 
old teacher of mine—God bless her memory! 
She has been in heaven these many years, but 
“her works do still follow her.” For more than 
a week Zippo was kept pretty closely indoors on 
account of his injury. I washed the wound 
several times a day with tepid water and (sulpho- 
napthol), bandaged it and applied some healing 
ointment, but he really suffered quite a bit, and 
all owing to some thoughtless person’s careless- 
ness and indifference.—Louella Poole Pahtz. 


THE ANNUAL FAIR 


The work for the Annual Fair which is to be 
held December 1 and 2 at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel is going on busily at the League, and we 
trust in other places too where members of the 
League are interested in its success. We did not 
put the names of the tables and the workers in 
the circular as usual, therefore I am putting a list 
of the same in this issue of my paper although I 
may be obliged to leave out the names of some of 
our helpers of whom I am sure but from whom I 
have not yet had replies in answer to my letters 
of inquiry. The following is the list of tables 
planned for, and the names of the helpers up to 
date. 

We would be very glad of anything that any 
one will contribute for the Fair. We have a 
good store room at the League and can keep 
things that are sent to us without any trouble. 
Useful and fancy articles, books, candy, cake, 
jellies, pickles, preserves, bric-a-brac, and all 
sorts of novelties for the grab are solicited. It is 
our wish to have the most successful Fair the 
League has ever had yet. Will you not contrib- 
ute something towards its success? 


Directors’ TasuE.—Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
51 Carver St., Boston; Mrs. Arthur T\ 
Cabot; Miss Martha C. Codman; Mrs. Ever- 
ett Morss; Mrs. Frederick J. Bradlee; Mrs. 
J. M. B. Churchill; Mrs. Thacher Loring; 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer; Mrs. Curtis Guild; 
Miss Elise Dorr; Miss Emma L. Oliver; Mrs. 
Kingsmill Marrs; Miss Mary Forbes; Miss 
Isabel Young; Miss Mabel Louise Riley; 
Mrs. Charles F. Cox; Mrs. Bentley War- 
ren, Jr.; Mrs. Aaron H. Latham. 

HousEHOLp TABLE.—The Misses Storer, 51 Gar- 
den St., Cambridge; Mrs. R. D. Weston; Miss 
Helen C. Gilbert; Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow. 

PinE Ripce Home or Rest ror Horses.—Mrs. 
Daniel Staniford, Hotel Ludlow, Boston; Miss 
Mary T. Sawyer; Miss Roxana Stackpole; 
Mrs. Charles Wiggin. 

JAMAICA PLAIN TABLE.—Miss Frances Goodwin, » 
25 Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain; Mrs. 
Rockwell Coffin; Mrs. Richard Devens; Mrs. 
Arthur P. Nazro; Miss C. Q. Wendell; Mrs. 
Charles Swan; Mrs. Arthur F. Nazro. , 

Basy TasBLe.—Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, 188 
Bay State Road, Boston; Mrs. Frederic R. 
Galacar; Miss Marjorie C. Loring; Miss 
Maria D. Hastings; Miss Bertha F. Sheridan. 

CHILDREN’S TABLE.—Miss Mildred Bradley, 468 
Audubon Road, Boston; Mrs. Clarence M. 
Cobb; Mrs. Arthur H. Sargent, Jr. 

Girt SHop.—Miss Helen Leighton, 24 Claflin 
Road, Brookline; Miss Maud T. Belknap; 
Miss Mabel E. Phillips; Mrs. Guy Murchie; 
Mrs. Gerado M. Balboni; Miss Alice M. 
Phillips; Mrs. Owen Goldsmith; Miss 
Martha Gruell. 

WINCHESTER TaBLE.—Mrs. Allan F. Boone, 19 
Grove St., Winchester; Mrs. Sylvester H. 
Taylor; Mrs. Benjamin F. Thompson, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Dumper. 

CAMBRIDGE TaBLE.—Mrs. F. Winthrop Swan, 
Hadmore Apartments, Cambridge; Mrs. 
Edward Boyd Hayden; Miss Barbara Hay- 
den; Mrs. J. F. Wren. 

CALENDARS.—Miss Ethel A. B. Eaton, 154 New- 
bury St., Boston; Miss E. Annie Upham; 
Miss Addie E. Kelton; Mrs. E. Ellenbogen; 
Mrs. 8. C. Harris; Mrs. W. E. Fuller; Mrs. 
C. F. Buzzell. 
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Booxs.—Mrs. Louella Poole Pahtz, 70 Howard 
St., Roxbury, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gray; Mrs. Arthur W. Thayer; Mrs. W. 
L. Edwards; Miss Julia Worthington. 

MEMBERSHIP AND HuMANE EpucaTion.—Miss 
Margaret C. Starbuck; Miss Mary E. Bou- 
telle; Miss Louise G. Foster. 

ARLINGTON Foop SuHor.—Mrs. Osborne Pitcher, 
20 Draper Ave., Arlington; Mrs. W. 58. Le- 
land; Mrs. Herbert F. Allen; Mrs. Edmund 
W. Byram; Miss Edith Fox; Mrs. Samuel C. 
Fraser; Mrs. William Hardy; Mrs. Arthur 
Rowse; Mrs. E. L. Sprague; Miss Harriet 
Holt; Miss Edith Winn; Mrs. Paul White; 
Mrs. Hobart E. Cousens; Mrs. Floyd L. 
Davis; Mrs. Mryon W. Dole; Miss Edna 
Prost,’ Wire; ©:  H.. Hunter;°“Mrs. -F: P. 
Stearns; Mrs. C. V. Stearns; Mrs. Holden 
Smith; Mrs. Allyne L. Merrill; Miss Doro- 
thy Long; Mrs. Edwin F. Edgett. 

Canby TaBLEeE.—Miss Ruth I. Barr, 51 Carver 
St., Boston; Mrs. Roland Winslow; Mrs. 
George Page; Mrs. Authur Melcher; Mrs. 
J. R. Lawson; Mrs. C. R. C. Borden; Miss 
Edith Leach; Miss Lilian Allen. 

Cake TaspuE.—Mrs. Roland Worthington, 
Brandon Hall, Brookline; Mrs. Robert C. 
MecQuillen; Mrs. Charles N. Rogers. 

FLowrER Tasiue.—Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, 
“Winter Valley,” Milton; Mrs. Charles Whit- 
ney; Mrs. Nathan Matthews; Mrs. Frank 8. 
White; Mrs. Charles T. Gilbert; Mrs. Percy 
C. Browne; Mrs. Edward Cary Williams; 
Mrs. D. A. Herrick; Miss Cora Cummings; 
Miss Mary Cummings; Mrs. Edward Thaw; 
Mrs. C. Handasyde Whitney. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS, SEALS, FANcy ARTICLES.— 
The Animal Helpers’ Club, in charge of Mrs. 
Frederick O. Houghton, 363 Adams St., Mil- 
ton, and Miss Elizabeth Fenno, Hotel Ven- 
dome. 

BuNDLE TABLE.—Mrs. G. S. Selfridge, 282 Berk- 
eley St., Boston; Miss M. A. Rand; Miss 
Elsie Robins; Miss Katharine Hill; Mrs. H. 
W. Montague; Mrs. G. P. Sanger; Miss J. 
L. Motley. 

Girt Scour Cooxy TaBLe.—Girl Scouts of 
Lynn and Swampscott, in charge of Mrs. 
John H. Blodgett of Swampscott. 


GRAB.—Noah’s Ark, in charge of Miss B. Maude 
Phillips and assisted by Mrs. Eleanor Gromer 
as Mrs. Noah, Mrs. Joseph L. Thacher and 
four children dressed as a dog, cat, bird, and 
bunny. 


A Notable Neighborhood Bee 

There was an interesting gathering of men, 
horses and tractors on a piece of land belonging 
to the Animal Rescue League, at the junction of 
Needham and Pine Streets, Saturday October 25 
from 2 to 6pP.M. Sixteen men, from Needham 
and Pine Streets, came by invitation of Mrs. 
Huntington Smith to codperate in making a small 
park (which we propose to call Pine Ridge Park) 
with a waiting room for the benefit of all who 
take a jitney at that corner. This jitney plies 
between Charles River Bridge and Needham 
Village, and a waiting room is very much needed. 

Hot coffee and doughnuts were served and a 
wonderful amount of work was accomplished. 

The workers were: Thomas Gleghorn, Sr., 
Thomas Gleghorn, Jr., with tractor; Mr. Edward 
Bingham’s sons, Henry and Francis, with 
tractor. From the Volk family came Walter, 
Leo, Albert and Edmund; John Jenner was 
there with the Animal Rescue League horse and 
cart; Edward Prescott, superintendent of the 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, was busy 
everywhere; Frank Davey, Mrs. Smith’s chauf- 
feur, assisted in various ways; Joseph Lynch 
sent his fine horse with cart and driver; David 
Holland, John Colby and William Heuser gave a 
helping hand. 

David Livingstone, Superintendent of Streets, 
gave some of his valuable time and advice on the 
occasion; also Mr. Henry Bingham was there to 
advise and cheer on the work. 

Thomas Gleghorn, who is building the waiting 
room, has been busy for the past week on this 
much-needed addition to the comfort of the neigh- 
borhood. We hope it will be completed within 
another week. Mr. Gleghorn built the much- 
admired stonehouses,—the ‘‘Outlook”’ and the 
“Retreat”? which are in Pine Ridge Cemetery. 

Representatives from the Animal Rescue 
League were Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, 
Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Secretary, and Miss 
Starbuck, Clerk. 
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THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
FAIR 


The 22d Annual Fair of the Animal 
Rescue League will be held MON- 
DAY, DECEMBER 1, from 10 A.M. 
to 9 P.M., and TUESDAY, DECEM- 
BER 2, from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M., at 
the COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


OUR NEEDS 

T is time for the friends who have 
I helped us so kindly in our Fair 
every year to be working for it 
again. Miss Phillips, head of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League Sewing Circle, 
has many aprons and dusters ready to 
be made. Besides aprons, we would 
be glad to give out materials for 
holders, pin cushions, etc., and we 
have some handwoven homespun to 
make into bags by those who can 
embroider. We have material for cat- 
nip bags that are simple to make, and 
find a ready sale when filled. We are 
planning to have a unique ‘‘grab’’ 

and other novelties. 

While women are putting up their 
winter jellies, pickles and preserves a 
few jars put aside for the League Fair 
would be greatly appreciated, also 
books that are of interest. We have a 
special storeroom for everything that 
is sent for the Fair and will gladly 
receive contributions at any time. 


ABOUT OUR FUNDS 

Our treasury needs replenishing for 
the winter. We are depending on our 
Annual Fair for help. We invite our 
friends to join with us in working 
for it, and devising new plans and 
ideas for making it a success. If there 
are those who cannot work, they 
might collect a sum of money with 
which to buy materials for giving out 
to those who are able to work. 
Money would be acceptable at any 
time and will be promptly acknowl- 
edged and credited to the Fair 
account. 
Letters may be addressed to Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOG COLLARS tehisnci FREE 


DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Largest Stock Lowest Prices 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 
Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for.privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 9250 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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NEW. 


in size an 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt's 
Ovals 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at @& 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or F¥& 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 E A ! s 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY .0 0 sais echy en tec, ep oeh hw olile) teal ewe EO AMR RT ie ye ree 
NortH ENp, ivotare Sheedy eee ete vw. | ES BO 8NORTH BENNET STREET 
SoutH EnD .. . - 2. « « « .  « 109 NortHAaMpTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, Ninadecouson House A OW castcahie 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM Se SERRE SS ey en Ae ee Pine Ripas Home oF Rest For Horses 
MEDFIELD... . . . +. +. +. +. +. BartLert-ANGELL HomME ror ANIMALS 
East Boston ee eT ea OR es os ae ee DR I re EOP thie Fh eee) 7s 
Wausr LYN 3.05 ob os aa A oe BU Gk) Cuatro NT rene) ener ran 
CHELSEA STA a alee far a ge LP UR SM WT a aN ehuTiG eh Aven d 4 
Animals receivedsim 1923) oeyiy al ey ete) as fn es ee 
Animslabroughtin by. visitors... O86 ey eB Se 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed: 3) .0 2/0, |. a ee 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 
Number. of calls made in.1923 “>... ‘s *2 SES R74) 
Number of animals collected. . . thd ORT hel de a cr 


A Free Clinic for Anite 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1923 . . ... . . .. =. +. . ‘10,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 : Et Semin ie aiien MOU EES 576 
Number of horses humanely -kkilléds1923) Wk 1 Ser St aes re ee ae 732 
Number of horses given vacations . . . . . . + een 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 
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